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very many others, at prices varying from $200 to $500, and numerous 
works at smaller prices, some of them beautiful and highly finished 
sketches hy the most distinguished artists. New paintings will be con- 
stantly added. Let it be remembered also that twenty copies in bronze, 
from a superb statuette by Brown, representing a Young Indian Hunter, 
and two hundred and fifty bronze medals of Col. Trumbull, will be in- 
cluded in the distribution. Each Member will also be entitled to a 
choice engraving on steel by Smillie from the second and most excel- 
lent of the series of the Voyage of Life, and to a sot of sis etchings in 
Outline hy Darj.ey, illustrating The Legend of Sleepy Hollow, and 
finished in the same style with the Rip Van Winkle, which has been so 
much admired. Residents of New- York are requested to pay their sub- 
scriptions at the Rooms, and all others at the offices of the Honorary 
Secretaries. 



THE OPENING OF THE NEW GALLERY. 

We extract from the New York Courier & Enquirer of the 18th ult. 
the following account of the opening of the new gallery, which took 
place on the evening of the 17th: 

"Art-Union Festival. — The Committee of Management of the 
American Art-Union threw open last evening, to a large party of artists, 
amateurs, gentlemen of the press, &c., the new gallery which they 
have just completed by the side of their old one, for the exhibition of 
their paintings. The occasion was one of unusual interest. The com- 
pany present embraced some of our most eminent citizens, and they all 
seemed zealously devoted to the objects, and gratified at the progress of 
the Institution. The new gallery opens from the old one, and is quite 
as large ; and both are now very nearly filled with the works of Art 
which are to be distributed at the next annual drawing. A very fine 
supper was spread in the gallery at the close of the evening, and after 
the proceedings usual on such occasions, the President, Gen. Wetmore, 
proposed the health of Major Poussin, the Minister from the French 
Republic, who replied in a few words, commending the objects of the 
Institution to public favor, and advising young artists to a diligent 
study of the old masters. 

" The President, after remarking that the Art-Union, by the patron- 
age which it extends to deserving artists, has already enabled many to 
prosecute such studies abroad, and briefly stating some of the results 
which its efforts, for the last ten years, have brought about in the en- 
couragement of Art, gave as a toast, ' The American School of Art — let 
us remember that while we admire its productions, we must encourage 
its professors.' To this, Mr. Doughty, the artist, responded in some 
brief but most pertinent and forcible remarks. The President, saying 
that it was natural to feel a deep interest in similar institutions else- 
where, then toasted the ' Western Art-Union' of Cincinnati, to which 
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the Reverend Mr. Magoon responded, saying that though only three 
years old, that institution had already done much for Art and artists 
in that section, and closed by stating their purpose to emulate the 
American Art-Union so far as possible, and to beat it if they can. The 
President said it was a fair challenge, and he would take up the glove. 
He then toasted the Art-Union of Philadelphia, which had been con- 
ducted, he said, with energy, intelligence and success, and he called 
upon a gentleman present from that city, who had been honored with 
high office there, to respond on its behalf. 

" Mr. McMichael said he could not, in civility, do less than acknowl- 
edge the kindness of the allusion to him, nor could he, in justice to the 
Philadelphia Art-Union, do less than call upon the Uev. Dr. Bethune to 
respond on its behalf. The President said he felt greatly indebted to 
Mr. M. for calling the Doctor out; he had been a long time contriving 
how it could be done. Dr. Bethune said Mr. McMichael had forgot- 
ten to state that it was while Sheriff that he had acquired those ' taking ' 
ways ; to which Mr. M. replied, that during all his term, he had never 
' taken' so good a prize. 

"Dr. Bethune then said it gave him pleasure to speak of Philadel- 
phia from the love he bore it, and as a native-born New-Yorker it gave 
him double pleasure to speak here to-night. It would be waste of time, 
he said, to speak of Art, while the eloquence of the walls around him 
was so much more impressive than anything he could say; but he 
could not but congratulate the Union on the wonderful, the unparal- 
leled advancement which had taken place in the Fine Arts during the 
last few years in this country, and especially in this section of it. It 
was an attribute of Art to make rapid progress. Athens, within the 
short space of thirty years, had attained perfection in architecture and 
in sculpture ; and if we do not see the evidence of her equal supremacy 
in painting, it is because the works of her artists in that department 
have not survived. In rapidity of growth, though he would not say in 
excellence, Art in this country had outstripped Athens. Our progress 
in painting and in sculpture has been unparalleled. We have already 
produced eminent painters and still more eminent sculptors, of whom 
he would not name any, lest he should seem invidious. Let us then, he 
said, be encouraged by the past. No one doubts the necessity of study- 
ing the old masters — but we must bear in mind that genius is exclu- 
sively of no country and of no age. He knew no reason why the Ameri- 
can School of Art might not be in some of its characteristics superior 
to any other, while in other respects it might desire to imitate the ex- 
cellencies of former schools. He had often wondered that subjects for 
painting were not oftener taken from our revolutionary history. There 
were, to be sure, some fine paintings from our early annals — the dis- 
covery of the Continent by Columbus, &c, but he longed to see our 
revolutionary story made classic by the pencil and the sculptor. He 
could see no reason why patriotism should always be draped by the 
Roman toga, nor could he deem it impossible for genius to triumph 
over even the costume of the old Continentals. He reprobated the 
prejudice which would confine genius to any clime or any age, and said 
that though under the same climate there were now no artists in Greece, 
while Italy was still the home of Art. The cold North, moreover, has. 
produced the greatest sculptor of the age, and the whole history of Art 
has tauo-ht that Nature confers upon her children everywhere the love 
of Beauty and the love of Art. Here we have every variety of climate, 
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and he doubted not we should one day excel in every school of Art. 
He closed by giving as a toast : 

" ' The Revolutionary Wai — a good study for the American Artist.' 

"In response to a complimentary toast, Hon. Luther Bradish then 
tendered his thanks, and said he -would embody the single thought he 
wished to express in a toast : 

" 'AH and Artist— a just appreciation of the former, and a liberal recognition of 
the latter, have ever been sure indications of the highest civilization.' 

"Hon. James Brooks then responded to a toast complimentary to the 
Press, speaking eloquently and forcibly of the evidences the American 

Eeople have given of possessing strong imaginative powers, and closed 
y giving a toast complimentary to the conductors of the Art-Union. 
Mr. D. C. Colden made a few humorous and happy remarks in response 
to a toast, and gave as a sentiment : 

" ' The Art- Union,— which has shown by its progress that refinement of taste is not 
inconsistent with the civilization which follows Republican Institutions.' 

"Many other speeches were made in the course of the evening, of 
which we have not space to-day to make due record. Mr. T. W. 
Whitley responded to a toast complimentary to the London Art-Union. 
Mr. Hoppin, on behalf of the Editor, acknowledged a high tribute paid 
to the taste and ability of the Art-Union Bulletin. Mr. E. C. Bene- 
dict set forth, in a very clear and striking manner, the peculiar claims 
of the American Art-Union as the patron of American Artists, in dis- 
tinction from institutions which seek to introduce among us the works 
of the most meretricious school of Foreign Art. Gen. Wetmore spoke 
very impressively of the laborious and self-denying efforts of many 
members of the Committee of Management, — the responsibilities the}' 
incur, the unrequited toil they cheerfully undergo, for the sake of 
American Art, and spoke of their confident reliance upon the public for 
support. 

" We regret that we are unable to present a more adequate report of 
this very agreeable entertainment. The utmost good-feeling prevailed 
throughout, and the remarks of the several speakers were received with 
warm and enthusiastic applause. 

" Both galleries will now be thrown open for gratuitous public exhibi- 
tion. The Committee have added very recently a great number of 
most admirable pictures to the collection, of which we shall speak more 
at length hereafter. Meantime, we commend the Galleries to renewed 
public attention. " 



WHAT HAS THE AMERICAN ART-UNION ACCOMPL ISHED 1 

Since the last number of this journal was published, the New Gallery 
of the American Art-Union has been opened to the public. The occa- 
sion is a proper one for " taking an observation," as they say on ship- 
board, ascertaining where we are at present, whether we are sailing on 
our true course, and how much progress we have made in the voyage. 

In material prosperity we have certainly abundant cause for self-con- 
gratulation. As a Society, we have advanced with unexampled rapidity. 



